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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  lEPOtT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issnes 


The  battle  for  integrated  education  in  the 

South  once  again  flared  up  last  month  as  the  nation’s 
schools  opened  their  doors  for  the  1960-61  academic 
year.  But  this  year,  there  was  almost  no  violence  and 
the  arguments  were  confined  to  federal  court  rooms. 
Here  are  some  highlights: 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  —  Following  a  series  of  legal 
moves  by  Gov.  Jimmie  H.  Davis,  which  were  finally 
declared  unconstitutional  by  a  three-member  panel  of 
federal  judges,  desegregation  was  put  off  until  Nov.  14, 
the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  school  year. 

DOLLARWAY,  ARK.  -  The  Eighth  Federal  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  school  board  of  the 
district  had  not  made  a  reasonable  start  toward  de¬ 
segregation  of  its  schools  because  it  had  illegally  ap¬ 
plied  the  previously  approved  Arkansas  pupil  assign¬ 
ment  law. 

HOUSTON,  TEX.  —  After  appeals  to  all  levels  of 
federal  coiui^s,  including  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  for 
a  postponement  of  integration  were  denied,  six  Negro 
clfildren  were  admitted  to  a  white  school  without 
incident. 

RICHMOND,  VA.  —  The  Virginia  Pupil  Placement 
Board  assigned  Negro  students  to  white  schools  in 
Richmond  and  Roanoke  for  the  first  time. 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C.  —  Three  Negro  1st  grade 
pupils  quietly  joined  almost  400  white  classmates. 
Chapel  HiU  is  the  eighth  North  Carolina  locality  in 
which  school  desegregation  has  taken  place. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN.  —  Twenty-eight  Negroes  in 
the  first  grades  of  previously  all-white  schools  were 
enrolled  for  the  first  time. 

Foreign  language  enrollments  in  high  school 
language  courses  I  through  IV  in  the  United  States 
reached  almost  two  million  in  the  fall  of  1958,  the 
Modern  Language  Association  reported  early  this 
month.  The  enrollment  means  that  nearly  one  out  of 
every  four  high  school  students  studies  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  This  new  enrollment  statistic  represents  a  gain 
of  3.2%  since  1954  when  the  last  survey  was  made. 
Spanish,  with  691,931  studying  it,  was  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  language.  It  was  followed  by  Latin  (618,2^); 
French  (480,347);  German  (97,644);  Itafian  (22,133); 


Russian  (4,055).  In  addition,  107,115  students  in 
grades  7  and  8  were  taking  foreign  languages  with 
French,  Spanish  and  Latin  topping  the  list  in  that  or¬ 
der. 

Wesley  Childers,  research  director  of  the  MLA, 
said  that  early  returns  for  1959  from  20  states  reveal 
increases  for  all  but  one  state,  with  sharp  rises  in  six. 
The  full  1959  report  will  be  highly  significant  because 
it  will  show  the  influence  of  the  first  full  year  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act’s  support  of  modem 
foreign  languages,  he  said. 

The  trend  to  fewer  bnt  more  populous 

school  districts  continues,  reports  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  A  survey  released  last  month  reveals  that 
the  number  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  systems  in  the  U.  S.  fell  to  ^,428  in  the  195^ 
60  academic  year.  (Of  this  number  7,029  operate  no 
schools  and  usually  pay  tuition  for  students  attending 
nearby  districts.)  The  total  number  of  districts  is  al¬ 
most  20^  below  1956-57  and  almost  40%  below  1951- 
52.  The  survey  shows  that  districts  with  the  very 
smallest  enrollments  (less  than  50  pupils  per  school) 
have  decreased  31.6%  since  1956-57  but  that  there  are 
still  14,871  such  systems.  There  were  fewer  school 
districts  in  1959-60  in  every  size  group  in  which  the 
enrollment  was  less  than  1,200  per  school. 

Schools  could  save  millions  of  dollars  in 

New  York  state  by  adopting  a  series  of  reforms  includ¬ 
ing  the  elimination  of  “unfit  and  incompetent  teachers 
and  administrators,”  maintains  a  highly  controversial 
report  released  last  month.  The  report  was  prepared 
for  the  state’s  Department  of  Education  by  the  School 
of  Education  of  New  York  University.  The  year-long 
study  also  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  state 
bond  authority,  a  cooperative  state-wide  plan  for  the 
purchase  of  school  buses,  inauguration  of  a  state  school 
insurance  fund  and  the  elimination  of  noneducational 
services  from  school  budgets. 

On  the  same  day  the  report  was  released,  a  14- 
member  Joint  Legislative  Committee  of  School  Fi¬ 
nances  was  named  to  develop  new  means  of  financing 
the  state’s  public  schools.  'The  committee  was  created 
by  the  1960  Legislature  and  its  first  report  is  due  early 
next  year. 


Kducation  Summary  •  October  12,  1960 


•  Administration 


Superintendents  are  paid  more  than  mayors 
in  many  major  U.  S.  cities,  reports  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post.  Commenting  on  the  reluctance  of  some 
members  of  Congress  to  pay  District  Superintend¬ 
ent  Carl  Hansen  more  than  the  $19,000  received  by 
each  of  the  three  District  Commissioners,  who  admin¬ 
ister  the  nation’s  capital,  the  newspaper  showed  how 
the  school  superintendent’s  salary  compares  with  the 
mayor’s  salary  (in  parenthesis)  in  17  large  cities; 

Baltimore  —  $25,000  ($15,000);  Boston  —  $22,000 
($12,000);  Buffalo  -  $20,000  ($20,000);  Chicago  - 
$40,000  ($25,000);  Cincinnati  -  $20,000  ($30,000); 
Cleveland  -  $25,000  ($25,000);  Detroit  -  $30,000 
($25,000);  Houston  —  $25,000  ($20,000);  Los  Angeles 
-  $34,000  ($25,000);  New  Orleans  -  $23,000  ($17, 
000);  New  York  -  $37,000  ($40,000);  Philadelphia  - 
$25,000  ($25,000);  Pittsburgh  -  $22,000  ($20,000); 
St.  Louis  —  $20,000  ($10,000);  San  Francisco  — 
$29,000  ($26,400). 

Help  for  the  beginning  principal  can  often 
best  be  found  on  his  own  staff,  writes  Principal  James 
Capece,  George  A.  Buchanan  Elem.  School,  Hagaman, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  September  Instructor. 

Since  many  of  the  problems  the  new  principal  faces 
are  relevant  only  to  his  own  situation,  he  often  feels 
that  the  problem  must  be  solved  by  him  and  him 
alone.  This  is  not  true,  Mr.  Capece  says. 

What  he  should  do  is  to  call  upon  his  staff,  most 
of  whom  have  been  in  the  school  for  some  time.  An 
experienced  secretary,  for  example,  can  help  him  find 
his  way  around  during  the  first  days  of  paper  work  and 
forms  required  by  state,  district  and  local  authorities. 

Most  of  the  specialists,  such  as  custodians,  are  will¬ 
ing  and  eager  to  help  on  the  basis  of  their  own  ex¬ 
perience.  The  principal  must  learn  to  use  these  aids. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Enrollment  hit  a  new  high  this  year  as  the 

nation’s  schools  opened  last  month.  The  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  estimated  that  public  and  private  school 
enrollments  from  kindergarten  through  college  reached 
a  new  all-time  high  of  48,650,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  nearly  two  million  for  1960-61. 

A  breakdown  of  the  total  showed  these  statistics: 
Kindergarten  through  grade  8:  Public  school  system, 
28,  600,000;  nonpublic  schools,  5,600,000;  other  schools, 
180,000;  total,  34,380,000. 

Grades  9-12:  Public  school  system,  9,000,000;  non¬ 


public  schools,  1,200,000;  other  schools,  90,000;  total, 
10,290,000. 

Higher  education;  3,980,000. 

The  conviction  of  a  Michigan  teacher  for 

allegedly  furnishing  “obscene  literature”  to  his  pupils 
was  thrown  out  by  the  State  Circuit  Court.  The  teach¬ 
er,  Franklyn  E.  Olson  of  Thompson  Township,  gave 
his  pupils  The  Stranger,  by  the  late  Albert  Camus, 
famed  French  author.  Judge  George  S.  Baldwin,  acting 
on  an  appeal,  found  the  conviction  improper  and  said 
that  the  teacher  was  a  victim  of  “quick  justice.”  He 
voided  the  local  court’s  ninety-day  jail  sentence  and 
$100  fine.  The  judge  said  that  he  did  not  consider  The 
Stranger  obscene  or  lurid.“Any  lurid  remarks  in  The 
Stranger  are  incidental  and  are  minor  compared  to 
many  risqu4  remarks  in  the  great  works  of  literature, 
past  and  modem,  including  the  Bible,”  he  said. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Public  Opinion  in  American  Society,  by  Clarence  Shettler. 
Harper  Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  534pp.  $7.00. 
(Harpers  Social  Science  Series.  An  interdisciplinary  stttdu  of 
how  public  opinion  is  molded,  drawing  on  history,  psychology, 
ioumaUsm,  political  science  and  sociology.  Covers  nature  arid 
formation  of  public  opinion,  communications  media,  public 
opinion  groups  in  action,  etc.) 


•  The  Profession 


Teachers  colleges  are  on  the  way  out  in 

Connecticut.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  four  state 
teachers  colleges  asked  the  state’s  General  Assembly 
to  remove  the  word  “teacher”  from  their  name.  In  due 
course.  New  Britain  Teachers  College,  for  example,  be¬ 
came  Central  Connecticut  State  College. 

Last  month,  Connecticut’s  Governor  Abraham  A. 
Ribicoff  proposed  a  more  drastic  step.  He  announced 
that  he  will  ask  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  to  combine  the  facilities  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  and  the  state  colleges. 

The  Governor  said,  “By  placing  the  state’s  colleges 
and  university  within  commuting  distance  of  everyone 
in  the  state,  the  students  will  save  on  room  and  board 
costs  and  the  state  will  save  in  dormitory  building 
costs.  At  the  same  time,  the  same  high  quality  of 
education  will  be  available  to  the  students  no  matter 
which  state-supported  college  or  university  they  at¬ 
tend.  The  state  should  insure  unlimited  opportunity  of 
higher  education  so  that  no  boy  or  girl  will  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  advance  according  to  ability.” 

Misassignment  and  good  teaching  are  like 
oil  and  water  —  they  don’t  mix.  So  warned  the  third 
and  last  of  the  annual  conferences  sponsored  by  the 
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National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Standards,  in  San  Diego,  recently. 

The  conference,  called  to  study  the  problems  ol 
certification,  emphasized  misassignment  of  teachers 
as  seriously  affecting  certification  standards.  Caused 
primarily  by  the  shortage  of  teachers,  misas¬ 
signment  is  particularly  common  in  science,  matli  and 
foreign  languages,  and  in  small  high  schools  wher(‘ 
specialists  in  these  areas  are  not  readily  obtainable. 

This  misuse  of  teachers,  wherein  they  are  assigned 
to  teach  subjects  for  which  they  have  had  little  or  no 
preparation  in  college,  often  has  serious  consequences. 
Dr.  Donald  Tuttle,  Fenn  College,  Cleveland,  under¬ 
scored  the  consequences  in  this  way: 

“One  year  uncfer  an  incompetent  teacher  in  a  se- 
uential  subject  like  science  or  math  can  cause  a  stu- 
ent  to  lose  confidence  in  his  ability  to  learn  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  might  even  cause  him  to  give  up  his  aim  to 
enter  science  or  engineering.” 

Speaking  on  foreign  languages.  Dr.  Elton  Hocking, 
Purdue  University,  scored  the  misassignment  practice 
even  more  roundly.  “Poor  instruction,”  he  said,  “is 
worse  than  no  instruction  at  all.  If  the  teaching  is  in¬ 
adequate,  the  program  should  never  be  started.” 

HUnimam  requirements  for  certification 

in  New  York  state  have  been  drastically  revised  for 
new  high  school  teachers  in  the  academic  subjects. 
In  science,  math  and  foreign  languages,  for  example, 
the  acceptable  minimum  of  college  preparation  will 
be  doubled. 

The  new  requirements,  said  Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr., 
state  commissioner  of  education,  represent  the  most 
significant  step  in  New  York’s  history  toward  quality 
education.  It  was  taken  in  the  realization  that  “the 
teacher  is  the  key  to  improved  schools.”  One  result 
of  the  new  standards  will  be  the  relative  downgrading 
of  education  or  methods  courses  in  teacher  preparation. 

The  new  state  minimums  are  as  follows: 

—  Science:  42  semester  hours,  an  increase  of  21. 

—  Math:  18  semester  hours,  an  increase  of  9. 

—  English:  36  semester  hours,  an  increase  of  12. 

—  Social  Studies:  36  hours,  an  increase  of  12. 

—  Foreign  Languages:  24  hours,  an  increase  of  12. 


•  The  Math  Program 


The  changing  concept  of  math  teaching  is 

about  the  only  “new”  thing  in  the  “new  mathematics,” 
members  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Math¬ 
ematics  were  told  at  the  annual  summer  conference 
held  at  the  University  of  Utah  in  August. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  get  by  simply  by  teach¬ 
ing  arithmetical  manipulative  skills  in  either  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  classes.  “The  major  deviation  in  to¬ 
day’s  teaching  is  in  providing  numerical  concepts.  We 
have  to  teach  the  ‘why’  instead  of  the  ‘how’.” 

In  other  words,  as  Dr.  Jerome  S.  Bruner,  Harvard, 
explained,  math  teachers  must  teach  for  depth  and 
coverage  and  re-examine  what  “bestows  a  sense  of 
intellectual  delight  upon  a  person  who  is  learning.” 


Too  often,  he  said,  “the  bright  child  is  given  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  deal  with,  but  no  real  understanding  of  its 
nature.” 

Other  points  made  at  the  conference: 

—  Industry  and  automation  have  provided  a  strong 
incentive  “to  develop  the  mathematics  of  proba¬ 
bility  —  a  thing  we  didn’t  thoroughly  understand 
ourselves  a  few  years  ago.” 

—  Math  has  applications  today  that  were  unheard 
of  a  few  years  ago.  “The  use  of  computer  ma¬ 
chines  has  given  us  a  new  mathematical  lan¬ 
guage  which  we  must  both  learn  and  teach.” 

—  “We  have  to  teach  structure  —  the  conceptual 
framework  of  mathematics.” 


•  Teaching  Methods 


\  plan  to  reorganize  high  school  English 

courses  will  be  tested  this  year  in  Detroit  and  Chicago. 
It  was  developed  by  Dr.  Paul  Diedrich  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Testing  Service.  He  explained  that  crowded 
high  schools  will  soon  reduce  to  four-a-year  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  English  compositions  written  by  stu¬ 
dents.  On  the  other  hand,  high  school  English  teachers 
“foolhardy  enough  to  assign  students  one  composition 
a  week”  would  have  to  spend  every  weekday  night 
until  midnight,  plus  nine  hours  each  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  just  to  correct  the  papers.  Dr.  Diedrich  pro¬ 
posed  to  tackle  this  difficulty  by  two  methods: 

(1)  College-trained  housewives  are  hired  to  correct 
compositions,  enabling  the  teacher  to  assign  weekly 
compositions  without  sacrificing  his  eyesight  and  san¬ 
ity.  The  teacher  continues  to  correct  at  least  every 
fourth  paper. 

(2)  Each  English  teacher  divides  each  of  his  present 
classes  in  half.  Half  of  the  class  then  spends  two  peri¬ 
ods  a  week  in  a  reading  room,  where  independent 
reading  is  encouraged,  and  two  hours  in  discussion 
session  with  the  teacher.  The  fifth  day  in  the  week  is 
devoted  to  individual  conference  with  students. 


•  twuidance 


When  is  a  child  ready  to  read?  If  he  has 

dyslexia,  a  specific  reading  disability,  he  probably  will 
be  able  to  master  most  subjects  as  readily  or  better 
tlian  the  next  child,  but  he  can  be  “the  victim  of  an  ed¬ 
ucational  system  which  arbitrarily  insists  all  children 
are  ready  to  read  at  the  age  of  6,”  explains  Dr.  Sylvia 
Richardson,  director  of  the  child  study  center  at  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Memorial  Hospital,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

“If  the  nonreader  is  diagnosed  as  a  dyslexic,”  Dr. 
Richardson  said,  “he  is  definitely  not  mentally  re¬ 
tarded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  may  have  an  IQ  in  the 
high  normal  range.  He  may  even  be  superior  in  intel¬ 
ligence.  But  he  is  suffering  from  perceptual  imma¬ 
turity. 
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“Because  dyslexics  are  able  to  learn  despite  their 
reading  handicaps,  they  are  usually  passed  from  grade 
to  grade  with  teachers  hoping  they  will  pick  up  their 
reading  skill  along  the  way. 

“The  typical  dyslexic  is  almost  stereotyped.  Victims 
iire  usually  boys.  They  have  no  trouble  in  kindergarten 
and  very  little  in  the  first  grade.  They  are  usually  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  doctor  when  they  reach  the  third  grade 
and  ordinarily  because  of  behavior  complaints. 

“Most  of  the  children  have  a  history  of  poor  auditory 
and  speech  development.  All  perceptual  function  may 
have  been  a  little  slow.  Very  often,  it  is  a  familial  trait. 

“Most  children  with  dyslexia,  if  not  pushed  into  an 
emotional  block  over  reading,  will  develop  this  matur¬ 
ity  at  their  own  rate.  Keeping  the  child  out  of  school 
for  a  year  might  help  him  to  develop  all  his  learning 
skills  at  the  same  rate.  In  working  with  the  dyslexic  the 
remedial  reading  teacher  must  first  break  down  the 
child’s  emotional  defenses  built  up  through  frustration. 

“Then  he  is  encouraged  to  use  all  his  intellectual 
pathways  to  help  overcome  the  reading  difficulty.  He 
is  taught  to  read,  write  and  say  words  at  the  same  time. 

“Dyslexia  is  a  combined  educational  and  medical 
problem.  Some  day  we  may  be  able  to  devise  a  com¬ 
pact  series  of  tests  which  will  help  us  distinguish  at 
what  age  individual  children  are  ready  to  start  school.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

How  to  Work  With  Teen-age  Groups,  by  Dorothy  M.  Roberts. 
Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  N.  Y.  62pp.  $1.00.  (One  of 
YMCA’s  Leadership  Library  guides  particularly  aimed  at  adult 
volunteers  working  with  teen-agers.  Sound,  practical  guide  in 
six  broad  areas  of  teen-age  interests.) 


•  The  Wjearner 


Economies  can  be  made  exciting  to  kids, 

reports  Dr.  Kenneth  Sheldon,  director  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Center  for  Economic  Development.  Under  the 
Center’s  guidance,  an  economic  education  experiment 
was  conducted  recently  in  four  Massachusetts  towns. 

Here’s  how  it  worked:  Over  100  teachers  from  the 
four  towns  volunteered  their  time  for  a  tuition-free 
course  taught  at  the  teachers’  own  schools  by  Dr. 
Sheldon  and  Dr.  Myron  J.  Spencer,  director  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  at  North¬ 
eastern  University.  Studying  two  hours  a  week  for 
15  weeks,  the  teachers  learned  some  of  the  critical 
subject  matter  of  economics  and  the  techniques,  visual 
aids  and  source  materials  for  economic  education. 

By  agreement  with  the  school  principals  in  the  four 
towns,  each  teacher  then  devised  his  own  method  of 
introducing  economics  into  the  classroom.  Of  the  100 
or  so  teachers  who  volunteered  for  the  course,  65  have 
already  carried  out  projects  in  the  classroom  and 
others  are  doing  so  this  fall. 

Dr.  Sheldon’s  conclusion:  “Remarkable  in  contrast 
with  our  previous  attempts  to  interest  teachers  in  the 
subject.”  He  referred  to  the  Center’s  earlier  attempt  to 
interest  teachers  in  summer  workshops.  Of  200  teach¬ 
ers  attending  these,  less  than  5%  consciously  had  tried 
anything  new  in  their  teaching  as  a  result  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  workshop. 


•  Religion,  Ethicg  and  Values 


*^The  principal  ta§k  of  education  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  democracy  is  to  enlighten  and  discipline  the 
minds  of  students,  to  teach  them  how  to  think  clearly, 
to  communicate  intelligibly,  to  analyze  logically,  to 
judge  decently,  to  decide  intelligently,  to  cultivate 
their  curiosity  and  to  release  their  powers  of  creativ¬ 
ity,”  states  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Monthly  Letter. 

Entitled  “Education  for  Democracy,”  the  Letter  goes 
on  to  maintain  that  education  for  democracy  is  not 
.something  needed  only  by  young  people.  “The  world 
is  not  standing  still  until  the  children  of  today  take 
over.  The  adults,  too,  need  education,  because  they 
must  continue  to  act  while  their  children  are  pre¬ 
paring. 

“Democracy  is  a  high  and  difficult  enterprise. 
Despite  all  the  checks  and  balances  we  devise,  it  is 
not  automatic.  Intelligence  must  never  slumber.  We 
need  to  enlist  the  imagination  and  resources  of  our 
institutions  and  organizations  in  a  vigorous  effort  to 
make  our  education  of  young  and  old  effective  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  values  of  democracy.” 


•  Science  Education 


Films  are  not  as  effective  in  teaching 

physics  as  the  conventional  method,  a  new  report 
notes,  describing  an  experiment  conducted  during  the 
last  academic  year  in  12  high  schools  in  southeast 
Kansas.  In  the  case  of  chemistry,  there  were  no  signi¬ 
ficant  differences  in  achievement  of  those  students 
who  were  taught  by  film  and  students  who  were  taught 
in  the  conventional  method.  The  report  indicates  that 
use  of  films  promoted  student  attitudes  and  interest 
which  were  more  negative  toward  physical  science 
than  was  the  case  with  conventional  modes  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  William  A.  Black,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
education  and  psychology  at  Kansas  State  College  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  project  director  of  the  experiment, 
financed  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


•  Pupil  Transportation 


A  reverse  twist  on  school  bus  transportation  was 
inaugiu-ated  this  fall  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Faced  with 
serious  overcrowding  in  the  central  portion  of  the  city, 
school  officials  decided  to  use  buses  to  transport  3,200 
4th,  5th  and  6th  graders  to  schools  as  far  as  eight  miles 
away  where  there  were  empty  classrooms.  The  bus 
plan  was  formulated  after  St.  Louis  voters  turned 
down  two  bond  issues  for  new  schools  in  the  central 
part  of  the  city.  Fifty-four  buses  will  be  used  at  a  cost 
of  about  $135,000  a  year.  One  teacher  will  be  assigned 
to  ride  each  bus  at  an  overtime  cost  of  approximately 
$37,000. 


( 
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Contemporary  Issues  in  Elementary  Education 


The  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  NEA, 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  “Supreme  Court”  of  edu¬ 
cation,  last  month  after  three  years  of  study,  issued 
a  sweeping  report  on  the  leading  issues  facing  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  nation. 

Acknowledging  “there  is  widespread  belief  that 
American  education  must  be  more  effective,”  the  Com¬ 
mission  states:  “It  is  right  and  inevitable  that  these 
pressures  (for  changes  in  educational  institutions^ 
have  been  directed  in  part  at  the  elementary  school.  ’ 

The  Commission  pinpoints  the  issues  by  raising 

10  questions: 

1.  What  should  be  done  with  reading  in  the  kin¬ 
dergarten?  “The  kindergarten’s  .  .  .  central  purpose  is 
to  help  the  young  child  adapt  to  school  .  .  .  and  to 
promote  readiness  for  learning  in  various  areas  .... 
The  kindergarten  can  and  should  teach  reading  when 
such  teaching  contributes  to  the  goals  of  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  ....  But  the  teaching  of  reading  to  children 
who  are  neither  physically  nor  emotionally  ready  for 
it  may  create  frustrations  which  will  inhibit  later 
learning.” 

2.  Should  foreign  languages  be  taught  in  the  el¬ 
ementary  school?  “Several  conditions  must  be  met 
before  a  program  designed  to  teach  foreign  languages 
should  be  introduced.  The  community  must  be  willing 
to  allocate,  on  a  long-term  basis,  the  staff  and  mate¬ 
rials  required  for  language  study,  and  must  find  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  choice  of  language.  The  school 
must  determine  which  children,  on  the  basis  of  their 
progress  in  other  areas  and  their  motivation  for  lan¬ 
guage  study,  stand  to  gain  from  a  systematic  and  con¬ 
tinued  program.  This  means  that  such  a  program, 
while  suitable  for  some  pupils,  should  not  include  all 
the  children  in  most  elementary  schools.” 

3.  Should  the  elementary  school  be  departmenta¬ 
lized?  “Use  of  special  teachers,  team  teaching,  and 
teacher  aides,  for  example,  can  be  of  benefit  as  long  as 
they  do  not  hamper  the  close  contact  of  the  classroom 
teacher  and  pupil.  Pupils  require  stable  personal  re¬ 
lationships,  but  this  need  not  mean  that  a  child  must 
remain  in  the  same  classroom  all  day  with  one  teacher. 
Special  teachers  may  enter  and  children  may  leave. 
The  essential  condition  is  that  some  one  teacher  have 
major  responsibility  for  the  curriculum  and  guidance 
of  a  group  of  pupils.” 

4.  What  kind  of  homework  should  be  assigned  in 
elementary  school?  “Teachers  must  be  aware  of  the 
total  pattern  of  a  child’s  day  in  order  to  decide  how 
much  of  that  day  the  school  is  justified  in  appropriat¬ 
ing.  A  mere  increase  in  work  will  not  necessarily  pro¬ 
duce  an  increase  in  learning.  'This  assumption  is  valid 
only  within  limits  and  is  not  valid  at  all  if  the  school’s 
demand  for  greater  effort  merely  diminishes  the  child’s 
desire  to  learn.  And  homework  is  of  little  value  if  it 
denies  the  child  other  valuable  learning  experiences.” 

5.  Should  the  school  accelerate  or  hold  back  pupils 
in  terms  of  their  ability  to  meet  a  uniform  standard  of 
achievement?  “A  general  policy  of  accelerating  all 


pupils  who  perform  above  a  given  standard  is  not 
likely  to  be  wise.  The  wise  policy  is  to  make  it  possible 
to  accelerate  students  in  those  cases  in  which  persons 
who  know  the  child  —  parents,  teacher  and  principal  — 
judge  that  it  will  be  good  for  him. 

“Sometimes  it  is  desirable  for  a  pupil  to  repeat  a 
year.  These  cases,  however,  are  rare.  Among  children 
who  are  held  back,  many  set  lower  goals  for  them¬ 
selves,  try  less  hard,  achieve  no  better  and  become 
behavior  problems  ...” 

6.  Should  the  elementary  school  establish  a  special 
program  for  academically  talented  children?  “Special 
programs  and  policies  for  the  academically  talented 
can  be  desirable.  But  some  children  show  themselves 
early  to  be  very  advanced  in  the  rate  and  nature  of 
their  learning,  even  beyond  the  academically  talented. 
They  are  so  unique  in  these  aspects  and  so  few  in 
number  that  no  preconceived  plans  will  suffice  .... 
Challenging  and  guiding  such  children  is  a  cooperative 
responsibility  of  the  school  and  the  home.” 

7A.  What  facilities  are  needed?  “An  elementary 
school  needs  a  Ubrary  available  to  pupils  individually, 
in  groups  and  in  classes.  It  needs  also  a  carefully 
chosen  and  cataloged  supply  of  audio-visual  and 
other  instructional  materials  for  classroom  use  .  .  .  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  should  have  facilities  for  play  and 
for  meetings  of  pupils.  There  should  also  be  spaces 
for  administrative  offices  and  for  special  purposes 
such  as  conferences  with  parents  and  teachers,  faculty 
meetings,  pupil  counseling,  and  in-service  training 
programs,  for  health  services,  for  special  speech  and 
reading  work,  for  testing  of  vision  and  hearing.  The 
school  should  have  facilities  for  using  audio-visual 
materials  and  television,  both  closed  circuit  and 
broadcast.” 

7B.  Can  facilities  be  used  more  effectively?  “The 
question  of  improving  the  utilization  of  school  facil¬ 
ities  depends  for  its  solution  on  the  kind  of  com¬ 
munity  involved  and  the  willingness  of  parents  and 
Other  citizens  to  accept  educational  programs  of  var¬ 
ious  levels  of  quality  .  .  .  .  ” 

8.  What  services  should  be  supplied  m  support  of 
the  teachers?  “There  should  be  an  able  and  profes¬ 
sionally  prepared  principal  in  every  elementary  school 
....  Specialized  services  should  be  available  to  deal 
with  reading  difficulties,  emotional  disturbances,  or 
other  problems  which  require  expert  attention  .  ,  . 
Similarly,  specialists  in  child  development,  in  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  in  instructional  and  testing  materials 
should  be  available  to  assist  teachers  ....  There  should 
also  be  a  full-time  and  professionally  trained  librar¬ 
ian.” 

9.  How  large  should  the  staff  of  an  elementary  school 
be?  “While  no  precise  ideal  class  size  can  be  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  clear  that  as  the  number  of  children  in¬ 
creases,  the  possibility  of  individualizing  instruction 
diminishes  .  .  .  the  exi)erience  of  competent  persons 
who  work  in  and  know  elementary  schools  .  .  .  agree 
that  the  opportunity  to  adapt  programs  to  individuals 
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diminishes  rapidly  as  classes  exceed  25  pupils.” 

10.  How  can  enough  good  elementary  school  teachers 
he  found?  “Nowhere  in  education  is  the  teacher  short¬ 
age  more  acute  than  in  elementary  education,  and  no¬ 
where  is  the  teaching  influence  greater.  Staffing  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  country  with  enough  able 
teachers  is  a  first  order  of  business.  No  issue  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education  is  of  greater  importance  ....  As  a 
consequence,  the  citizen  who  would  seriously  devote 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  elementary  education 
should  take  as  his  first  objective  the  recruitment,  ed¬ 
ucation  and  retention  in  the  profession  of  qualified 
teachers.” 

—Contemporary  Issues  in  Elementary  Education:  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies  Commission,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  27pp.  Paper.  35(*. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


A  top-to-toes  physical  examination  is  the 

first  step  for  parents  in  getting  children  ready  to  enter 
the  1st  grade,  recommends  the  Committee  on  School 
Health  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  This, 
says  the  committee,  is  the  first  of  four  necessary  rou¬ 
tine  medical  examinations  during  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  schooling.  The  purpose  of  the  pregrade  1  examina¬ 
tion: 

—  To  discover  physical  defects. 

—  To  prevent  the  development  of  physical,  social, 
psychological  and  intellectual  abnormalities. 

—  To  provide  health  education. 

—  To  evaluate  the  child’s  potential. 

An  additional  report  on  the  preschool  health  examina¬ 
tion  in  Therapeutic  Notes,  a  medical  journal  for  doc¬ 
tors,  explains  the  whys  and  wherefores.  The  journal 
reports:  In  a  study  of  preschool  children,  555?  of  the 
five-year-olds  had  at  least  one  health  problem. 

Orthopedic  defects  are  most  common  in  1st  graders, 
followed  in  order  of  decreasing  occurrence  by  allergic, 
emotional,  ear,  nose,  throat,  nutritional,  genitourinary, 
cardiac  and  neurological  disorders. 

“Re-examination,  after  three  years,  of  617  children 
who  were  shown  to  have  163  adverse  conditions  while 
in  the  1st  grade,  disclosed  that  these  conditions  were 
still  present  in  over  60?.” 

An  old  remedy  for  burns,  cold  water,  may 

be  an  excellent,  first-aid  measure  for  school  use,  re¬ 
ports  Dr.  Alex  G.  Shulman,  Los  Angeles,  in  the  August 
27  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  method,  used  for  first-  and  second-degree 
bums,  has  been  tried  on  150  patients  with  bums  cov¬ 
ering  up  to  20?  of  their  bodies. 

Dr.  Shulman’s  method  is  to  put  the  burned  area  into 
a  pan  of  ordinary  tap  water  to  which  ice  cubes  are 
continuously  added  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  the  water  at  between  41  and  55  degrees  F.  To  this 
pan  of  water  hexachlorophene  (disinfectant)  is  also 
added.  For  larger  burned  areas  that  cannot  be  dunked, 
towels  are  wrung  out  in  ice  water  and  used  as  a  poul¬ 
tice.  The  trick  is  to  keep  the  water  cold  enough  to 
relieve  pain. 


The  advantage  of  this  method:  If  the  burned  area 
is  kept  submerged  until  the  pain  subsides— a  matter  of 
30  minutes  to  five  hours  depending  on  the  degree  and 
area  of  the  burn  —  the  burn  will  heal  within  a  matter 
of  hours,  without  either  blistering  or  scabbing  over. 
Dr.  Shulman’s  conclusion:  “There  is  evidence  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  treatment  suppresses  the  pathological 
chain  of  events  that  follows  a  bum.” 


•  Higher  Education 


To  raise  the  scholastic  quality  of  precollege 
students.  Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Vredevoe,  University  of 
California,  recently  suggested  a  four-point  program 
for  secondary  school  principals: 

( 1 )  Select  top  administrators  and  supervisors  picked 
mainly  for  their  proved  leadership  and  intellectual 
drive  and  less  for  the  number  of  graduate  courses  and 
degrees  they  have  taken. 

(2)  Build  a  challenging  program  of  faculty  and  area 
meetings,  with  compulsory  attendance,  to  reach  those 
teachers  who  will  benefit  most  from  discussions  of  edu¬ 
cational  trends  and  practices. 

(3)  Design  a  diversified  curriculum  which  will  force 
both  bright  and  poor  students  to  work  up  to  their 
top  mental  capacities.  Encourage  students  to  create, 
pioneer  and  do  self-directed  studies. 

(4)  Plan  an  activity  program  through  clubs  and  as¬ 
semblies  to  stimulate  student  intellectual  curiosity  in 
social,  scientific,  economic,  moral  and  political  devel¬ 
opments. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Independent  Study,  by  Winslow  R.  Hatch  6-  Ann  Rennet.  New 
Dimensions  in  Higher  Education,  No.  I.,  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washin^on  25,  D.  C.  36pp.  Paper.  25<f.  (Explanation  and 
projection  of  “Independent  Study'’  —  the  placing  of  greater 
responsibility  on  students  for  their  own  education.  A  valuable 
discussion  with  many  pertinent  insights.) 

State  Boards  Responsible  for  Higher  Education,  by  S.  V. 
Martorana  6-  Ernest  V.  Hollis.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  U.  S. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  254pp.  Paper. 
$1.50.  (Identification  of  state  boards  responsible  for  higher 
education.) 


•  Vocational"Industrial 


Industrial  arts  for  the  academically  tal¬ 
ented  is  a  special  experimental  course  now  in  its 
second  year  at  Union  High  School  in  Fullerton,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  experiment  was  inspired  by  the  urgent 
need  for  an  industrial-arts  course  for  students  whose 
interests  and  abilities  were  in  science  and  engineering, 
reports  George  Storm  in  the  September  School  Shop. 

Called  “Engineering  Mechanics,”  the  class  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  school  year.  During  the  first  semester,  the 
class  is  rotated  throughout  the  school  shops,  with  lab 
activities  centered  in  the  metal,  wood,  plastics,  elec¬ 
tronics  and  auto  shops,  A  specific  period  is  spent  in 
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each  shop.  Students  learn  the  following,  among  other 
operations:  Soldering,  drilling,  riveting,  welding,  tin 
and  shear  cutting,  die  work,  metal  casting  and  material 
testing. 

All  projects  have  to  be  devices  that  demonstrate 
some  physical  phenomenon  or  have  to  do  with  testing 
materials.  Students  also  are  required  to  prepare  tech¬ 
nical  reports,  since  they  will  be  an  important  part  of 
their  university  courses  in  engineering  and  science. 
In  addition,  each  student  gives  an  oral  report  on  his 
topic,  with  the  use  of  charts  and  illustrations  to  dram¬ 
atize  it. 

Second-semester  activities  include  the  following 
papers  by  each  student:  A  report  on  the  size  and 
quantity  of  material  required  to  produce  300  units  of 
the  project  he  built  in  the  shop;  a  list  of  tools  and 
equipment  needed  to  produce  these  300  units  per 
week;  the  number  of  people  and  skills  required  to  man 
a  plant  manufacturing  the  units,  as  well  as  a  floor 
plan  of  the  plant  itself  following  standard  drafting 
procedures;  and,  finally,  a  financial  report  estimating 
production  costs. 

Reaction  to  the  course  has  been  very  favorable 
within  the  school.  Outside,  Stanford  University  accepts 
the  course  as  academic  credit  and  other  California 
schools  are  studying  the  Union  experiment  with  an 
eye  to  duplication. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

10,000  Careers,  by  Robert  L.  Thorndike  and  Elizabeth  Hagen. 
John  Wiley  6-  Sons,  440  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  346pp.  Charts. 
$8.50.  (Reports  the  outcome  of  a  study  of  17,000  men  given  a 
battery  of  aptitude  tests  in  1943.  Follow-up  information  ob¬ 
tained.  from  over  10,000  men,  in  1953-56,  on  educational  and 
vocational  history  of  each.  Analysis  provided  of  work  each  man 
is  now  doing,  his  success  and  self-satisfaction  and  over-all  ap¬ 
praisal  of  his  occupational  stability  and  progress.) 


•  Audio  Visual 


What  will  new  teaching  devices  do  for  edu¬ 
cation?  This  was  the  question  discussed  by  50  special¬ 
ists  at  the  sixth  annual  Audio-Visual  Leadership  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  late  August  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Consensus  of  the  group  was  that  education  can 
reach  new  heights  by  proper  use  of  the  new  techniques 
such  as  broadcasting  of  instructional  programs  simul¬ 
taneously  over  large  geographic  areas;  the  use  of  a 
“family”  of  films  for  presenting  the  basic  content  of 
a  course;  and  the  combination  of  a  variety  of  teaching 
devices  to  do  a  teaching  task. 

These  techniq^ues,  the  conference  felt,  will  have  a 
most  striking  effect  on  the  role  of  the  teacher,  since 
they  will  free  him  from  the  time-consuming  chores  of 
presenting  the  content  of  courses,  supervising  drill  and 
putting  on  demonstrations. 

Actually,  the  use  of  specialized  techniques  implies 
that  the  symbol  of  the  teacher  working  alone  with 
her  pupils  will  be  replaced  by  a  team  of  specialists 
bringing  to  the  classroom  learning  opportunities  not 
possible  under  the  solo  system.  Ultimately,  the  con¬ 
ferees  concluded,  it  will  mean  a  new  look  at  the  range 
of  people  who  staff  our  schools. 


•  Discipline 


\  visit  to  a  troublesome  pupil’s  home  is 

“an  old-fashioned  remedy,  but  like  aged  whiskey  it 
hasn’t  lost  its  punch,”  writes  Donald  R.  MacDonald  in 
the  September  Clearing  House.  The  author,  a  9th  grade 
teacher  at  James  Fenimore  Cooper  Junior  High  School, 
New  York  City,  states,  “The  biggest  troublemaker 
looks  a  little  green  around  the  gills  when  he  opens  the 
door  and  sees  his  dear  old  teacher.” 

He  also  gives  this  advice: 

—  Be  diplomatic.  Condemn  the  sin  but  not  the  sinner. 
The  parent  is  stuck  with  the  child  and,  by  the  way, 
so  are  you. 

—  Don’t  fear  the  parents.  Every  parent  I  have  visited 
has  been  friendly,  concerned,  apologetic  and  sincere 
about  his  child’s  conduct  and  process. 

—  Find  a  child’s  goal.  Every  boy  or  girl,  however 
mischievous,  has  a  goal.  Once  you  know  what  the  child 
really  wants,  it  is  easy  to  show  him  how  important 
passing  grades  are  in  order  to  reach  this  goal.  Once 
a  student  has  a  clearly  defined  goal,  discipline  prob¬ 
lems  cease  to  exist. 

—  Don’t  get  exasperated.  Please  do  not  shout  at  the 
student.  Say  nothing  —  just  note  his  name  and  address 
and  go  that  night  and  pour  out  your  heart  to  the 
parent. 

•  Art  Education 


One  important  aspect  of  art  edneation  is 

that  it  helps  develop  mental  faculties  and  attitudes 
needed  for  continued  learning,  writes  Miuia  K.  Gerst- 
man  in  the  September  School  Arts. 

Art  education  teaches  the  student  to  visualize  more 
clearly.  For  example,  if  the  pupil  attempts  to  draw, 
he  realizes  what  he  doesn’t  know  and  must  supplement 
his  knowledge.  It  teaches  better  perception,  because 
the  student  learns  to  observe  more  accurately  if  he 
has  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen.  'To  pro¬ 
duce  an  image  that  can  be  understood  by  others,  the 
student  must  learn  (objectively)  to  compare  and  eval¬ 
uate  distances  and  proportions. 

“In  any  kind  of  composition,”  Miss  Gerstman  says, 
“the  importance  of  one  part  in  relation  to  others  must 
be  established;  thus,  one  learns  to  coordinate  and  or¬ 
ganize  subject  matter.”  And  concentration  is  needed 
to  shut  out  all  disturbances  while  tuning  in  on  some¬ 
thing  special;  the  interest  appeal  of  art  makes  this 
possible. 

Finally,  Miss  Gerstman  reports  that  art  classes  in 
American  schools  have  outdone  those  in  Europe,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  experimenting  with  new  media  and  tech¬ 
niques.  “We  have  achieved  greater  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  more  self-assurance  for  our  students.” 

QUOTE  “Basic  notions  in  geometry  or  physics  are 
perfectly  accessible  to  children  of  seven  to  ten  years 
of  age,  provided  that  they  are  divorced  from  their 
mathematical  expression  and  studied  through  materi¬ 
als  that  the  child  can  handle  himself.” 

—  Dr.  Jerome  S.  Bruner:  The  Process  of  Education 
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The  Labyrinth  of  Legislative  Process 

How  the  Federal  Aid  to  Education  Bill  Failed 
A  general  federal  aid  to  education  bill  almost  made 
it  through  Congress  this  year.  It  came  closer  than  ever 
before  in  history.  But  it  failed.  The  following  is  a 
legislative  history  of  what  happened  in  the  86th  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  federal  aid  to  schools  bill: 

JANUARY  6  —  As  the  2nd  Session  of  the  86th  Congress 
convenes,  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  is  blocked  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  S  8,  a  $5(X)-million-a-year, 
two-year  school  construction  bill,  has  been  reported  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
awaits  floor  action. 

JANUARY  20  —  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D-Pa.)  in¬ 
troduces  his  amendment  to  S  8,  enlarging  the  bill  to 
include  funds  for  both  teachers’  salaries  and/or  school 
construction,  as  each  state  determines.  This  amend¬ 
ment  established  what  has  become  known  as  the 
“freedom-of-choice”  principle  in  the  legislation. 
FEBRUARY  3  —  Debate  on  S  8  begins  in  the  Senate. 
The  Clark  amendment  (alloting  $25  times  the  number 
of  school-age  children)  is  defeated  in  a  44-44  tie  vote. 
Senator  Mike  Monroney  (D-Okla.)  joins  with  Senator 
Clark  and  25  other  senators  to  offer  a  compromise 
Clark-Monroney  amendment  that  retains  the  freedom- 
of-choice  principle  but  cuts  the  appropriation  to  $20 
per  school  child. 

FEBRUARY  4  —  The  McNamara  bill,  S  8,  with  the 
Clark-Monroney  amendment,  known  as  the  “School 
Assistance  Act  of  1960”  passes  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  51-34. 

FEBRUARY  18  —  General  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reports 
the  Thompson  (D-N.J.)  emergency  school  construction 
bill  -  HR  10128. 

FEBRUARY  29  —  Representative  Lee  Metcalf  (D- 
Mont.)  introduces,  as  HR  10764,  the  “freedom-of- 
choice”  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate  as  S  8. 

MARCH  15  —  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
favorably  reports  the  “School  Construction  Assistance 
Act  of  I960”— HR  10128.  The  Committee  vote  is  19-11. 
MAY  18  —  Rule  on  HR  10128  is  sustained  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  308-97.  House  debate  begins. 
MAY  26  —  HR  10128,  providing  for  school  construc¬ 
tion  and  amended  to  include  the  controversial  Powell 
amendment,  is  passed  by  a  vote  of  206-189. 

JUNE  8  —  Senate  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  to  resolve  differences. 

JUNE  9  —  The  Chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  requests  unanimous  consent  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate.  Two 
representatives  object  sending  the  bill  to  the  Rules 
Committee. 

JUNE  22  —  The  Rules  Committee  votes  7  to  5  against 
allowing  the  House  to  enter  into  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  to  work  out  a  compromise. 

JULY  3  —  Congress  recesses  for  political  conventions. 
AUGUST  8  —  Congress  reconvenes. 

AUGUST  25  —  Rules  Committee  meets  again  but  takes 
no  action  on  federal  aid  bill. 

SEPTEMBER  1  —  Congress  adjomns. 


New  Classroom  material 

Two  New  Language  Fu^mstrips  ...  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schoob,  grades  3-6,  are  now  available. 
Tne  two  sets  {Elementary  Spanish  for  Young 
Americans  and  Elemerttary  French  for  Young 
Americans)  each  consists  of  six,  fpll-color,  sound 
films,  three  LP  records.  Films  in  each  set:  (1)  In 
the  Classroom;  (2)  After  School;  (3)  With  the 
Family;  (4)  At  Home;  (5)  In  the  Morning;  and 
(6)  Carlos’  (Pierre’s)  BirUiday  Party.  Associates 
sounds  with  meanings,  with  emphasis  on  oral  in¬ 
struction.  From:  Society  for  Visual  Instruction, 
1345  Diversey,  Chicago  14.  Each  set:  $35.10. 
Combination:  $66.30. 

Children  Love  Acting  .  .  .  Combine  thb  with 
scenes  from  the  great  classics  and  both  benefit. 
Short  Plays  from  the  Great  Classics,  by  Vernon 
Howard,  presents  a  number  of  one-  and  two-act 
plays  from  such  classics  as  Little  Women,  Don 
Quixote,  Around  the  World  in  80  Days  and  Oliver 
Twist.  'Twelve  plays  in  all,  designed  for  classroom, 
auditorium  or  camp  presentation,  with  or  without 
props  or  costumes.  Minimum  of  10  roles,  maximum 
of  30.  From:  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  419  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  123pp.  $2.50. 

Filmstrip  on  Audio-Visual  Techniques  ...  for 
those  interested  in  Making  Teaching  Effective, 
shows  the  curriculum  atmo^here  in  which  audio¬ 
visual  materiab  are  most  effectively  used.  Thirty- 
nine  frames,  b/w,  with  supplementary  notes.  From: 
Teaching  Aids  Laboratory,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus  10,  Ohio.  $3.00. 

Studying  Science  in  Water  .  .  .  may  be  made 
more  exciting  and  useful  with  Elizabeth  K. 
Cooper’s  Science  on  the  Shores  and  Banks.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  both  salt  and  fresh  water  life,  with 
accent  on  things  children  may  do  themselves:  How, 
what  may  be  collected,  kept  alive  or  dried  and 
mounted  and  experiments  that  can  be  made.  From: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  750  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 
187pp.  lUus.  $3.25. 

Interesting  Younger  Children  in  Science  .  .  . 
is  easier  with  concrete  experiments  they  readily 
understand.  Springboards  to  Science,  by  Elizabeth 
M.  Fuller  and  Mary  J.  Ellis,  is  specificaUy  designed 
for  the  teaeher  of  elementary  children.  Each  ex¬ 
periment  ( air  holds  moisture,  evaporation,  air  slows 
falling  objects,  many  others)  is  graphically  pre¬ 
sented  for  easy  classroom  use.  From:  T.  S.  Deni¬ 
son  &  Co.,  321  Fifth  Ave.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 
44pp.  Ulus.  $3.00. 

A  New  Map  for  Geography,  Social  Sciences  .  .  . 
in  the  Denoyer-Geppert  series  is  World  Soils.  Lo¬ 
cates  two  major  soil  divisions,  nine  soil  groups  of 
world.  Map  is  39"  x  44",  full  color,  with  soil  types 
labeled  in  English.  From:  Denoyer-Geppert  Co., 
5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40.  With  wood 
rods,  top  and  bottom,  $6.50;  on  spring  roller,  steel 
board,  $10.00. 

An  Adventure  Story  About  Printing  .  .  .  b 
the  excellent  Caxton’s  Challenge,  by  Cynthia 
Harnett.  For  ages  12  up,  story  is  set  in  15th  cen¬ 
tury  England,  with  Bendy  apprenticed  to  the  great 
English  printer  William  Caxton.  Plotted  for  youth¬ 
ful  enjoyment  with  dangerous  missions,  broken 
heads.  From:  World  Publishing  Co.,  2231  West 
noth  St.,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  254pp.  Ulus.  $3.95. 
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